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(Drawn by W. SMALL.) 
** Miss Stodart unexpectedly entered the room.”—p. 386. 


THE RIGHT OF WRONG.—IL. 


BY WILLIAM DUTHIE, AUTHOR OF “A TRAMP’S WALLET.” 
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her share had amounted to several thousands, and 
now it had dwindled down to a few hundreds. 

“Mr. Standish can scarcely be commonly honest,” 
she sobbed. 

“TI do not say that,” answered Henry. “He 
may be honest, as honesty is understood by some 
men, but he certainly is selfish and grasping.” 

“T suppose we shall have to submit to his 
terms,” continued his mother, trying to dry her 
tears, “and make the best of it.” 

“No, mother,” answered Henry, firmly; “I think 
we should not submit. I think, as I said just 
now, that I have made a great mistake.” 

“ How, my dear boy P” 

“T have been a coward, mother, and have con- 
sulted my own ease rather than obeyed my duty. 
I see now that it was my duty to carry on my 
father’s business—with Mr. Standish, if possible; 
if not, alone: and I will do it.” 

“You may make him angry and vindictive if 
you resist him,” urged Mrs. Winter, “and we may 
have to accept worse conditions.” 

“Dear mother, let me be your adviser in this 
case. I feel strong now, and am sure I am doing 
right. I propose to accept Mr. Standish’s terms 
in one sense, but not in the other. I would accept 
his statement as correct, claiming the right always 
to check it by the books, and then take our share 
just as it stands.” 

“It would be a bitter quarrel, Henry,” pleaded 
his mother. 

“I think not, mother. We must stand upon 
our rights, and the world is as open to us as it is 
to Mr. Standish. I would accept our share of the 
plant, stock, and assets, and commence business 
- boldly as my father’s successor, always on your 
behalf, my dear mother.” 

“ Had you not better consult with some friend, 
Henry—some one who might be a comfort and a 
guide to you?” ‘ 

Henry had thought of that, too. Perhaps 
Dr. Stodart might advise him, he suggested. 
“ Although,” added he, “I feel so strong in this 
resolution, that Iam sure I should do wrong to be 
turned from it.” 

Dr. Stodart was for some time a friend of the 
elder Mr. Winter, and was a sensible but worldly 
man. He was a physician in good practice, and 
was rapidly acquiring wealth. Altogether a very 
creditable man to consult in business matters; but 
it must be confessed that on this occasion young 
Henry Winter had a double motive in waiting 
upon him at his house. There was a proudly 
handsome face, with dark eyes and Jong, tender 
eyelashes, a shower of dark hair, and a snowy 
neck, which had more attractions for the young 
man than even the valuable advice which he was 
likely to gain from the doctor himself. Henry had 
seen this face, and become enslaved; but he had 





been restrained during his father’s lifetime from 
any very demonstrative overt act, which might 
betray his passion. Still, it was very well under. 
stood by Dr. Stodart, and by the young Ihdy 
too, that young’ Mr. Henry Winter might at any 
time become a declared suitor for Miss: Stodart’s 
hand. Nor had such an intention been hitherto 
discouraged. 

The doctor was busy in his constlting-room 
when Henry called. “Would Mr. Winter wait?” 
“Certainly, with pleasure.” And he was shown 
into the waiting-parlour. Presently the stillness 
of the place, in which Henry could distinctly hear 
his own heart beat, was broken by the rustling of 
a silk dress, and Miss Stodart unexpectedly 
entered the room. Her cold, stately beanty 
struck him with a chill of awe. She was evidently 
surprised at finding him there, and said as much, 
but in a polite, civil way. Their intercourse had 
always been of a reserved kind—reserved on the 
part of Henry, stately, but condescending, on the 
part of Miss Stodart. Now, it was not stateliness 
so much. as a proud sort of pity which spoke in 
her words and demeanour, and kept him still 
more at a distance. The deference which she had 
hitherto paid him seemed to be lost in a benevo- 
lent commiseration with his late misfortune in the 
loss of his father. But it was not the commisera- 
tion of a friend—it was the pity of a superior. 

The next moment Dr. Stodart came bustling in © 
with a loud welcome, and an ostentatious expres- 
sion, in the same breath, of regret at his inability 
to pay that attention just now to the son of his 
“dear old friend, Mr. Winter,” which he deserved. 
“But, my dear sir, one hasn’t a moment to one- 
self.” 

Henry only begged a moment’s attention, and 
in as few words as he could use, explained his 
position, and requested the doctor, as his father’s 
old friend, to. help him with his advice. 

“You see,” answered Dr. Stodart, when he had 
heard all, “it’s rather a difficult case to advise in. 
One doesn’t like to recommend a particular course 
of conduct under such circumstances. One might 
be wrong, and one might be right. It’s difficult 
to say. If I advised at all, I should say: weigh 
both sides carefully, and choose that which is best. 
But you will really excuse me, Mr. Winter; Iam 
half-an-hour behind time already. Good morning.” 

When Henry reached home he tried to comfort 
his mother by assurances of his own determina- 
tion to pursue the course he had marked out for 
himself, and of his confidence in his success. But 
when he was left alone in the quiet of his own 
room, he gave way to grief and despondency. 


A long, wearying, troubled year passed over the 
young man’s head, and he sat in his little office, 
clearing his books. He was not now the wavering, 
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unsettled young man, running his eye down the 
long columns of the Times for a secretaryship or 
an investment, and watching feverishly the foot- 
steps of the postman, as they passed his own 
door without a pause. He was now the hard- 
working, thriving tradesman, with his own house 
of business, his own two or three faithful servants, 
known and respected in the commercial world as 
“Henry Winter, Leatherseller (late Winter and 
Standish) ;” and his morning visits to the letter- 
box were never made in vain. 

He had just completed his task, and, laying his 
pen down with an exclamation of relief, had 
thrown up his arms and straightened his back, 
as he sat on his office stool, when a tap at the 
door attracted his attention. A vigorous “Come 
in!” brought him a visitor, a short, oldish man, 
with a sharp, anxious face. The man thrust his 
hat under the chair the moment he entered and 
ducked his head. 

“Mr, Winter, sir, I believe?” 

“That is my name.” 

“T used to know your father, sir—a good, kind 
_ man; I’m one of Standish’s men, sir, now; I wish 
I wasn’t.” 

“What is it you want with me?” demanded 
Henry, rather sharply ; for he began to divine the 
object of this visit. 

“We're awful driven, sir, over there,” answered 
the man, twitching at his waistcoat buttons; “ Mr. 
Standish, sir, is such a hard man, and——” 

“Stop!” cried Henry; “I can’t listen to any- 
thing of this sort. You mustn’t come to me to 
complain of Mr. Standish. You have your own 
remedy if you are aggrieved, and it is no business 
of mine.” 

“He used you very bad, sir, if you only knew 
it,” said the man, as he slunk out of the office. 

This was not by any means the first visit of 
the kind made to young Winter, nor the first hint 
at foul play from the same kind of informant; but 
Henry had resolutely turned a deaf ear to all 
such proposals and inuendoes, regarding them as 
the slavish or vengeful suggestions of unfaithful 
servants. He felt assured, from his own examina- 
tion of the books at the time of the division, that 
there was no falsification in the accounts, and he 
despised the lower efforts at evildoing since made by 
his father’s old partner. Henry, in fact, was neither 
suspicious nor vindictive. Mr. Standish, in his 
eyes, was a cold-hearted, selfish, and, within 
ceriain limits, an over-reaching man, but he was 
not a man to commit a wilful fraud. Moreover, 
whatever suspicions Henry might once have enter- 
tained were obliterated from his memory by the 
active events of his life during the last twelve 
months, and his practical acquaintance with busi- 
ness transactions in that period had shown him 
that the estimate formed by Mr. Standish of the 





property left at his father’s death was not so 
glaringly inadequate as it had at first appeared. 

There was something in the paper of that day 
which Henry did not see—he never looked among 
the marriages—but which Mrs. Winter did. It 
ran thus :— 

BLackToN —Sropart.—On the 25th inst., at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, Frederick Blackton, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Alexander Stodart, M.D., of Slingsby Terrace, 
Bayswater. No cards, 


Mrs. Winter treasured up this little piece of 
information in her own bosom. 

“ It will only trouble him, poor fellow! Another 
time.” 

It was nearly six months after this that young 
Henry Winter was surprised by the sudden en- 
trance of Mr. Standish himself into his counting- 
house. He shuffled in uncomfortably, and, at 
Henry’s civil invitation, sat down with a bump on 
an office chair. 

“There are some little things outstanding be- 
tween us, Mr, Winter,” said Mr. Standish, abruptly, 
and rather stiffly, “and I thought 1 had better see 
you, and settle them with you personally.” 

Henry expressed his satisfaction. 

“The debts ‘of the old firm,” continued Mr. 
Standish, “are all paid long ago, and I have just 
received the last asset. There are some little 
matters of stock to deduct, of which here is a 
complete statement; and there is due to you a 
balance on the whole transaction of fourteen 
pounds eight and twopence. There is my cheque 
for the amount, less the twopence, and there is 
the twopence.” 

Henry glanced over the account, saw that it 
was correct, receipted it, and thanked Mr. Standish. 
But Mr. Standish did not go. . 

“You have nothing more to say to me, Mr. 
Winter?” demanded he, tugging at his gloves. 

“Nothing, Mr. Standish, thank you.” 

But Mr. Standish still lingered. “ 

“What should you say now,” said Mr. Standish, 
with a plunge, “if I should propose—I dare say 
you'll be surprised—that we should make up our 
differences, and go into partnership together ?” 

Henry was surprised; but he merely said it was 
a very kind offer, and he would consider of it. 

“You see, Mr. Standish went on, in a rueful 
kind of manner, “it’s too much for me. The 
fellows get the better of me, somehow. Be as 
sharp as I will, I can’t look after everybody; and 
some one or other of them is cheating me at this 
very minute, I know. What I want, and what we 
all want, is some one who will take an interest 
in our affairs—some one whom we can trust; and 
there’s nothing like a partner for that.” 

Henry expressed his general concurrence in 
these remarks, thanked Mr. Standish again for the 
offer, and again said he would consider of it. 

And after a pump-like shake of Henry's hand 
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with both his own, Mr. Standish took a reluctant 
leave. 

Henry Winter went home that night in a more 
thoughtful mood even than usual, but with a bliss- 
full consciousness of pleasure which he could 
scarcely define. He was full of the new tidings 
for his mother, when, as he stepped into the 
passage, he heard a strange voice in the parlour, 
which told him that she had a visitor with her. 
The door was ajar, and he could plainly hear 
the words :— 

“Bless you, madam, the grandest affair possible. 
An open phaeton, large white favours, outriders, 
postillions, and all that sort of thing. It quite 
upset the neighbourhood.” 

Henry would not play the eavesdropper, but 
tapped at the door at once, and upon entering 
found himself face to face with Dr. Stodart. 

“ Ah, Mr. Winter! glad to see you!” cried the 
doctor, in his boisterous way. “Glad to hear you 
are getting on so well. Just looked in as I was in 
the neighbourhood, out of old friendship’s sake. 
And how are you?” 

Henry had only time to acknowledge the com- 
pliment, when Dr. Stodart was off again :— 

“Heard of Bella’s marriage, I suppose? Ah, 
grand match—just suit Bella—always was a proud 
girl. Just been telling Mrs. Winter what high 
jinks we had. First-rate company—all the aristo- 
crats of the neighbourhood.” 

Henry was not quite unprepared for this intelli- 
gence, but it gave him a shock nevertheless. Still, 
he preserved his composure, and even compli- 
mented the doctor upon his daughter’s fortunate 
marriage. Dr. Stodart was evidently flattered. 

“ One of the highest families, I assure you—the 
Blacktons, in Berkshire. A fine country house— 
Blackton Hall—with grounds like a park. Been 
there once. Fine hunting country. Not much in 
my way. Too rash.” ; 

“ How delightful it must be,” cried Mrs. Winter, 
with innocent enthusiasm, “to visit your daughter 
among her new relations!” 

“The doctor’s face lengthened for a moment as 
he answered, “Bless you, madam! nothing of the 
sort. They’re too grand for me, and I’m too poor 
for them. I stayed there for a week, and was 
quite uncomfortable. I wonder how Bella stands 
it; but then she’s a girl equal to anything.” 

And as if elated at the remembrance of his own 
humble bearing in the presence of his richly- 
married daughter, Dr. Stodart chuckled to him- 
self as he took his leave. 

Henry was unusually silent that night, till Mrs. 
Winter, thinking it was the shock of the news of 





the marriage of Miss Stodart which had made him 
so pensive, tried to rally him into better spirits, 

“No, my dear mother,” said Henry, divining 
her thoughts, and taking her hand affectionately 
in his own, “it is not that. I have been thinking 
how rash and how wrong I have been. in my 
estimate of the circumstances in which I haye 
been placed. If we only had a little more re. 
liance in the justice of God, and a little more 
patience in bearing our present ills, how much 
happier we should be! That which we regard 
as an evil is very often our greatest good. That 
which we resent as a wrong is often the very base 
and safeguard of our right.” 

“My dear boy,” cried Mrs. Winter, “how 
delighted I am to hear you say this!” 

“Tf there was any one thing that I yearned for 
more than another,” continued Henry, “when my 
dear father died, it was to take his place at the 
head of the firm with Mr. Standish. Yet nothing is 
now so clear as that, could I have had my own way, 
it would have brought with it nothing but unhappi- 
ness. Then, again, what misfortune appeared so 
great as the discovery that our resources from 
the partnership were so much less than we had 
apparent reason to expect? Yet I can now see 
that it was the most fortunate circumstance that 
could have happened. It roused me to a true 
sense of our position, and to the necessity of 
active, resolute exertion; and it has sustained me 
to this hour. It was the turning-point of my life, 
and has taught me how to win success, And now, 
mother, what do you think has happened ?” 

And then he told her of Mr. Standish’s proposal 
of partnership, and this with such evident pleasure 
that Mrs. Winter exclaimed, in some alarm— 

“But, Henry, you wouldn’t accept it!” 

Henry laughed aloud. “There is not the least 
danger, dear mother,” he said. “In fact, I have 
already written Mr. Standish a very civil refusal.” 

Mrs. Winter looked wistfully into her son’s 
face, as if there were still something he had for- 
gotten. “Then, Edward,” she said, “there is 
only one other trouble.” 

“T know—Miss Stodart ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You are right, mother. That has been a great 
trouble; but even that was a mistake, and I fully 
believe a happy disappointment. We should have 
been miserable together. She may be happy in 
the position of her choice; but I am quite sure I 
must seek for my happiness in the companionship 
of a more gentle, more homely spirit.” 

“God bless you, my son!” cried his mother, 
“for this is true wisdom!” 
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BASING SECULAR PLEAS ON RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


“ This do, and live; for I fear God.”—Gen. xlii. 18. 


permeate and influence the whole 
life, like a moral temperature. “The 
wind that bloweth where it listeth” 
' should be as freely welcomed, as it freely wafts to 
and fro its sovereign, sanctifying savour. The 
love of Christ should constrain his people in 
all their ways. But while the faith of the believer 
should thus operate on himself, his faith should 
not be indiscriminately urged as any necessary 
claim on the confidence of others. If such a prin- 
ciple were allowed to pass unquestioned, its effect 
would be to multiply inducements to selfish and 
carnally-minded pyofessions of religion, swelling 
the number of those who follow Christ, “not 
because they saw his miracles, but because they 
did eat of the loaves, and were filled.” As a 
practical point in religion, it may be instructive, 
under God’s blessing, to suggest a few thoughts 
on the use ef religion in matters of business. 
There are occasions when a man’s avowal of his 
religious opinions is a natural and justifiable plea 
for confidence in his secular proposals. For ex- 
ample, Joseph’s confession of a like faith in the 
true God was a fitting argument to induce the 
confidence of a band of Hebrew strangers in the 
idolatrous land of Egypt. “ Bring your younger 
brother with you to prove your words; and don’t 
fear trusting the lad with me, for I fear God, the 
same God of Israel as yourselves.” When the 
thing to be done was right in itself, the allegation 
of a community of religious faith on the part of 
the proposer seems natural and justifiable. It 
would be the likeliest mode of reassuring ‘the 
parties. Suppose a case of not uncommon occur- 
rence in the Indian mutiny. An English widow 
and her children fleeing from the murderers of her 
husband, finds herself bewildered and lost in the 
jungle. A native meets them, and offers to con- 
duct them to a place of concealment and protec- 
tion. The terrified group hesitate to aecept the 
aid of one of the treacherous race by whose violence 
they had been driven from their homes. But the 
native whispers, “I am a Christian, therefore 
your brother ;” and from such a man, under such 
circumstances, the words of Joseph seem most 
appropriate: “ This do, and live; for I fear God.” 
On the other hand, when the thing to be done 
is doubtful, or absolutely wrong, the profession of 
religion on the part of the proposer should form 
no inducement; on the contrary, should awaken 
more distrust. Like the old prophet of Bethel, 
whose lie tempted the man of God from Judah 











to disobey the Lord’s injunctions by affirming, “I 
am a prophet also, as thou art,” such a statement 
should put us on our guard. Still more so, when 
such a profession is irrelevant to the question. 
As, for example, when the seller of an article pleads 
his religion to a purchaser as an argument for the 
truth of his assertion. This is trading on faith, 
not trading in faith. The act itself is suspicious. 
Such a use of religion is highly unbecoming, and 
one to which no man conscious of integrity would 
stoop to resort. Unhappily, in the lose code of 
commercial morals too largely prevalent, such 
instances do occur. And the trustee, whose reli- 
gious reputation has induced fellow-believers to 


entrust him with their property, and whose” eo 


fraudulent abuse of trust has plunged them into 
ruin, commits a sin against the brotherhood of 
Christ, cruel and unnatural as “ seething the kid 
in its mother’s milk.” 

On the other hand, a man’s appeal to what he 
had been permitted to do for God’s people, simply 
with a view to vindicate himself from suspicion of 
lukewarmness, or any other inconsistency with his 
reputed character, is fairly justifiable as between 
manand man. Thus Obadiah shields his refusal 
to bear Elijah’s message to Ahab from the natural 
charge of indifference to the prophet’s Master, by 
referring to the fact of his risking his own life to 
save the prophets of the Lord, whom he had 
“hidden by fifties in a cave, and fed them with bread 
and water.” Much in the same view, lest Paul’s 
adherence to the Gospel should appear the result 
of any previous insensibility to the sterling claims 
of the Law, he insists upon his eminence as 4 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, by which he might have 
profited in the Jews’ religion above his equals in 
his own nation, and enumerates his list of gifts 
and preferments, and his standing for piety and 
zeal for the law of Moses, all which he, nevertheless, 
counted but “loss fortheexcellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord.” And on a subsequent 
occasion he makes a somewhat similar use of his 
labours, sufferings, and successes as an apostle of 
Christ, to “ magnify his office” against gainsayers 
and seducing spirits who would draw aside dis- 
ciples after them, and to emphasise his solemn 
admonition against glorying in men, or any man 
glorying in himself, however distinguished was 
the grace of God in him, culminating in the maxim 
binding upon all men, “ He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord.” 

Whatever is right to urge on an individual 
Christian’s behalf, on the score of his Christianity, 
as between man and man, should be said by others, 
not by himself. The meek and pious centurion, who 
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besought our Lord’s compassion for his son, made 
no allusion to what he had done for the Lord’s 
people. It was they, and not he, who endorsed his 
petition by the graceful testimony: “ He is worthy 
for whom thou shouldest do this, for he loveth our 
nation, and hath built us a synagogue.” More- 
over, our Lord’s compliance with the request was 
not because of the synagogue, but because “he 
had not seen so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
The same words at once rebuked those who 
pleaded merit, and yet accepted and consoled 
the sorrowful heart, which. only breathed its 
misery. 

The incident illustrates the truth, that they who 
urge their supposed character for piety as a ground 
of credit with their fellow-men, are the likeliest to 
entertain the same hollow pretension in the sight 
of God. The impression, either way, is unfavour- 
able to a daily progress in learning of Jesus to be 
meek and lowly. It overlooks the caution, “If 
any man think that he is something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” “If a man 
thinketh he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet, as he ought to know.” 

The occasions on which personal religion should 
be openly avowed are those on which no advantage 
of any kind accrues to the confession of it, but 
where, on the contrary, it exposes you, as Christ’s 
disciple, to contempt and ridicule. In associations, 
for instance, like a pious soldier in the midst of a 
barrack-room of scornful and ungodly comrades; 
or like a Christianly-trained apprentice among a 
majority of careless young scoffers; or on a com- 
mittee of secular benevolence, where the Christian 
motive, which should be the leading element in 
all philanthropies, is peremptorily denied, or 
shelved, or, with a civil sneer, systematically ig- 
nored;—these are the scenes in which they who 
are gallantand true to their convictions must 
cleave to their Master, even if, like him of Cyrene, 
they should be compelled to bear his cross. Your 
simplicity and godly sincerity may be maligned, 
but it will not be suspected, under such circum- 
stances. There is no room to ascribe an inferior 
or merely earthly motive or object to your pro- 
fessing Christ, where it only entails derision, 
abuse, and the endurance, like your Master, of 
“the contradiction of sinners against yourselves.” 
The men who are the first to parade their religion 
for some worldly end, are the last to expose 
themselves to inconvenience or disfavour on its 
account. There is no self-denial at the root of 
such a spirit, and, therefore, none in its branches. 
“Tts seed is in itself,” like a natural tree, but it is 
not “a seed remaining in him,” like a tree of the 
Lord’s planting. 

To some extent, an intrinsic Christian compels 
the involuntary respect of the worldly; but that 
respect is seriously compromised by spfirious pro- 





fessors, who make merchandise of it. Probably, 
however, the most amount of damage falls upon 
the Christian brotherhood, who are most practised 
on by their deceivers. They recognise “ the voice 
as Jacob’s voice,” but not till it be too late to in. 
tercept the fraud do they find “the hands are the 
hands of Esau.” No breach of trust more infa- 
mous, no violation of the word of honour more 
disreputable, no petty treason against the sacred 
hospitalities of religious fellowship more pernicions, 
than the example of a sanctimonious hypocrite, 
The turpitude of the offence against man is only 
excelled by the magnitude of its iniquity against 
God. It is a daring challenge to the Heart. 
searcher, which has provoked some of the most 
signal judgments in Scripture, as well as the most 
obvious visitations of the wrath of God in the 
annals of the Church. Hell itself receives its 
special designation from such offenders; as “the 
portion with the hypocrites.” An appeal to our 
past career is not unjustifiable when it is extorted 
from us by imputations of secret sin, at variance 
with our reputed character. Job’s patience broke 
down, not under the heaviest pressure of the 
hand of God, but under the more intolerable 
anguish of the calumnious insinuations of his 
friends. Hence the afflicted patriarch fairly and 
naturally appealed to his former life of devotion 
to God; to his continual offerings of sacrifice 
for his children, lest in their mirth they should 
forget God; to his bounties to the widow; his 
zealous pursuit of justice for the stranger, the 
fatherless, and him that had no helper. He may 
have been betrayed into some reactionary feel- 
ings of self-justification, but there is a pathetic 
burst of conscious honesty of thought and inten- 
tion in the challenge, “If I have walked with 
vanity, or if my foot hath hasted to deceit, let me 
be weighed in an even balance, that God may 
know mine integrity.” 

To appeal to one’s life is one thing, to one’s 
creed is another. The latter may be hollow and 
inoperative; the former presents, at least, the 
pledge of action, of which others can judge. There 
was no self-righteousness in old Samuel’s retro- 
spect of his public life, when he challenged all 
Israel: “Whose ox have I taken, or whose ass 
have I taken, or whom have I defrauded, or whom. 
have I oppressed?” Nor in Paul’s assertion to 
the churches, “that he was chargeable to none of 
them, but ministered to his own and others’ ne- 
cessities.” They vindicated their trustworthiness 
by the mode in which they had discharged their 
trust. Their own faith in God, and man’s faith 
in them, was justified by their works, not resting 
upon their words, which might be fulfilled or not. 
St. James has put the difference clearly in chap. 
ii. 18: “A man may say, Thou hast faith, and I 
have works: show me thy faith without thy works, 
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and I will show thee my faith by my works;” or, 
in the words of the Saviour, “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

A Christian will neither hide his belief, as if he 
were ashamed of the Gospel, nor parade it, as if 
he were proud of it, nor be silent under the dis- 
paragement of gainsayers, as if there was no 
defence for it, or, at least, that he was not ready 
to give to every man that asketh a reason of the 
hope that is in him; only he will beware that his 
good be not evil spoken of, through its being mis- 
used by him to his secular advantage, or urged 
as any reason why he should be believed, because 
you have 8nly his word that be believes in God. 
True believers know best how little they are to be 
believed themselves, and rather than by any infir- 
mity or shprtcoming of theirs, men should “blas- 
pheme that holy name by which they are called,” 
they will set no store by their profession of Chris- 
tianity, but rather dwell on the rich sovereign 
mercy by which such great sinners as they were, 
were pardoned and saved. Worldly men will 
better bear, and will more probably be edified, 
by the bad account we give of ourselves, than by 
atone of discourse which seems to assume, like 
the Pharisee, “We are not as other men are.”’ 
It is a more hopeful way to draw men to listen to 
us on behalf of Christ, when we entreat them, like 
Paul, “Be ye as I am, for I am as ye are,” than 
by betraying the spiritual pride which com- 
ments upon its contemporaries in the spirit of the 
Scribes, “This people that knoweth not the law 
is accursed.” Finally, in general, there is a holy 
jealousy and delicacy due to the handling of 
religious topics, which forbears to “cast its pearls 
before swine,” by introducing them indiscreetly in 





unfitting company, or incongruous associations, 
like Belshazzar quaffing his Babylonish toasts 
from the sacred vessels stolen from the Temple. 
Personal piety, like maiden virtue, should be above 
suspicion. It should never place itself in a posi- 
tion susceptible of doubt or misinterpretation. 
Its only safe policy lies in a strict adherence to 
the rule: ‘“ Whether we eat, or whether we drink, 
or whatever we do, let us do all to the glory of God.” 
If collateral blessings or advantages reach us, 
incidental to our loyal steadfastness to moral and 
religious truth, let us be thankful, and welcome 
them as so many indirect tender mercies of our 
heavenly Father, indicative of the minute, as well 
as majestic “love wherewith He hath loved us.” 
But let us neither reckon on them on account of 
our discipleship, still less plead our discipleship as 
a claim for them, whether from God or man. We 
may urge others to a like faith with us in the 
name of our loving gracious Lord, as Moses did his 
kinsfolk—* Come thou with us, and we will do 
thee good ;” but let us never abuse the simplicity 
of faith by importing it as an argument in a 
secular transaction, like Judas, who would have 
intercepted Mary’s offering to her Saviour, and 
lodged it in the poor-box, “not that he cared for 
the poor, but because he was a thief, and carried 
the bag.” ‘There is no heavier delinquent on the 
Divine calendar of transgressors than the back- 
slider, whose anomalous life, “gives occasion to 
the enemies of God to blaspheme.” “ Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” And if you 
have fallen, wait awhile before you again make 
a public profession, “ till your repentance is mani- 
fest.’ “Tarry at Jericho till your beards be 
grown.” 








SWEET 


| WEET Ellen forth all timid came, 
Like a fair white dawn of May, 
Or ever the sun with ruddier flame 
Floods half the spheres with day. 


Sweet Ellen stole through the garden gate, 
And tripped it down the hill; 

While at her side, at a jocund rate 
Trickled a chattering rill. 


Sweet Ellen bore in her dainty hand 
’ A basket of barley bread: 
For the poor shall never die out of the land, 
Nor God’s poor cease to be fed. 


Sweet Ellen went through meadow and lane 
To the hamlet low in the vale; 

And the rivulet rippled a placid strain 
As it skipt o’er pebble and shale. 





ELLEN. 


Sweet Ellen was blest with blessing and smile 
And grateful tears of the old ; 

‘And the brook went rattling on the while 
With dimples and ripples of gold: 


* Sweet Ellen,” the witheréd beldames said, 
“ Our lot is pleasant and fair, 

For at sight of thee our gloom is fled, 
And all our helpless care : 


“ Great Oliver gives us freedom and peace, 
In place of thraldom and strife: 

But what is peace without increase, 
Or liberty without life ?” 


Sweet Ellen sighed; but she tripped along 
With her blesséd burden of bread, 

And the swift stream babbled a harsher song 
As it jumped in its rocky bed. 
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The stream waxed wider and wider yet, 
Then calmer and deeper grew, 

And far in the mistless distance met 
The deeps of silver and blue. 


Sweet Ellen turned to the rushgrown bank, 
O’er the perilous bridge to cross ; 

She stepped upon the tremulous plank, 
All green and bunched with moss: 


One moment the breezes of the south 
Her dark brown tresses carest, 

And played around her pensive mouth, 
And against her bosom prest : 





Then down she sank in the sobbing wave, 
And unto God the giver, 

Her sweet young spirit she upgave ; 
To dwell in light for ever. 


But not with life does her mission cease, 
Nor service end for rest, 

For lo! on the stream she glides in peace, 
With her burden on her breast. 


There stands a man by a willow-tree, 
With his eyes upon the dead, 
His life is not so dear as she; 
Ah! how can he eat that bread ? 
B. 








MIDWINTER 


geal DER than the Christmas festival, 
Vv AW, MY) or the great event it commemorates, 

CACAIB is the fancy which led the ancients to 
define.as the “Halcyon Days” the 
seven days preceding and the seven 
following the: winter solstice, or the shortest 
day. The fable is mentioned in the “ Natural 
History ” of the elder Pliny, but it goes back to 
the age of Aristotle; and finds a place in his 
“ Zoology.” It was. supposed that, during the 
period referred to, while the halcyon bird (or king- 
fisher) was brooding, the sea was invariably calm, 
more especially on the coast of Sicily, and might 
be navigated with perfect safety by the mariner. 
Hence the phrase has been adopted to denote a 
time of peace and happiness in general. Shake- 
speare uses it in this sense-in the speech of the 
Maid of Orleans :— 
* Assign’d am I to be the English scourge. 

This night assuredly the siege I'll raise: 


Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars.” 





It was even believed that, during the season of 
incubation, the bird occupied a floating nest, and 
hatched her eggs securely on the surface of the 
waters. This idea originated the name, halcyon, 
derived from two Greek words, signifying. “the 
sea,” and “to conceive or bring forth.” Dryden 
thus alludes to the entire conceit :— 
“ Amidst our arms as quiet you shall be 
As halcyons brooding on a winter’s sea.” 

Milton, in his glorious hymn, “On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,” employs the classic fiction 
to illustrate the repose of Nature while the 
shepherds were abiding in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night at the time of 
the Advent :— 


* But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 








FOLK-LORE. 


Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave,” 
But more recently a grave divine, Dr. Knox, 
arrayed the notion in sober prose. “He who 
possesses the peace of God,” he remarks, “ may 
be said to resemble the halcyon, whose nest floats 
on the glassy sea, undisturbed by the agitation of 
the waters.” It need scarcely be stated that the 
account belongs to the class of fallacies once 
popular, but now exploded. The only conceivable 
foundation for it is in the fact that the kingfisher 
is a partial migrant in the autumnal and winter 
months. The bird then wanders from the interior 
along the rivers to the coasts, and frequents the 
mouths of small rivulets and dykes near the sea. 

Another legend of far bygone time, but recorded 
in an early part of the Christian era, states, that as 
a ship was sailing among the Greek islands, the 
passengers and crew were aroused in the dead of 
night by an unearthly voice, loudly calling out, 
“Thamus! Thamus!” This was the name of the 
pilot. Respending to the summons, he was 
directed to proceed to Pelodes, now the Bay of 
Butrinto, and there proclaim that the god Pan 
was dead. Upon reaching the indicated spot, and 
making the enjoined proclamation, cries of 
lamentation broke forth from the shores and 
mountains on every hand. So says the legend, 
reported by Plutarch in his “ Defect of Oracles.” 
An old commentator upon the wild tale refers it 
to “about the time that our Lord suffered his 
most bitter passion.” He then proceeds to say, 
that “by Pan, of some is understood the great 
Sathanus, whose kingdom was at that time by 
Christ conquered, and the gates of hell broken up, 
for all oracles surceased, and enchanted spirits 
that were wont to delude the people henceforth 
held their peace.” Milton, in the hymn just cited, 
introduces the main fact of the story, or the 
outburst of lamentation, with the interpretation 
mentioned, but refers the time to that of the 
Nativity :— 














(Drawn by M. ELLEN Epwarps.) 
“Sweet Ellen went through meadow and lane 
To the hamlet low in the vale.”—>p. 391. 
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** The oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell, 


** The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent: 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.” 


It was once @ commonly received opinion, that 
the oracular shrines of ancient heathendom were 
sustained to some extent by an evil supernatural 
agency, which was displaced on the coming of 
our Lord in the flesh by a special exercise of 
Divine power. But no sufficient reason appears 
for taking them out of the category of mere human 
impostures. As such, they were simply exposed 
and gradually uprooted by the enlightenment con- 
sequent on the diffusion of revealed truth. Still, 
it is clear from the gospel history, that about the 
time of Christ, evil spirits were permitted to give 
unusual proofs of lordship over our fallen humanity, 
as in the case of the demoniacs. This was a wise 
and gracious dispensation, designed and adapted 
to illustrate the greatness of His power, in rescuing 
the sufferers from their unhappy condition, and 
the ultimate effect of His coming inthe complete 
emancipation of the race from their influence. 
“They brought unto him many that were possessed 
with devils, and he cast out the spirits with his 
word.” He gave unto his disciples “ power against 
unclean spirits, to cast them out;” and from an 
experimental mission they returned with joy, say- 
ing, “ Lord, even’ the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name.” Thus he spoiled the powers 
of darkness, and made a show of them openly, 
as a type and earnest of that greater triumph 
pictured in one of the visions of the Apocalypse, 
which represents the binding of the grand enemy 
of human souls, to be thenceforth consigned to 
the bottomless pit, and sealed up in the fiery 
abyss. 

A harmless and beautiful popular superstition, 
evidently founded upon truthful ideas, supposes a 
special limitation to be put upon the powers of evil 
at the season when the coming of Christ is specially 
commemorated. The fiction was once prevalent, 
and still lingers. Rustics dreaded no witches, 
fairies, demons, or malignant spirits on Christmas 
nights. They were believed to have no power to 
hurt on that holy tide; while chanticleer was held 
to be incessantly vigilant through the long dark- 
ness. Shakespeare embodied the folk-lore of his 


time upon the point in the speech of Marcellus in 
“ Hamlet:” : 











“It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever, ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of. dawning singeth all night long : 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

Ne fairy takes, nor witch hath power te charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

Good spirits we know attended on the occasion of 
the Saviour’s birth, intelligently apprehended its 
importance to the world, and gave expression to 
the voice of joy and praise. It was permitted to 
man to discern them with the fleshly eye, and to 
hear them with the outward ear. The shepherds 
saw the angel of the Lord, with the multitude of 
the heavenly host, and heard their song of “ Glory 
to God in the highest.” Nothing more appro- 
priate to the event itself—the grandest in the whole 
range of human circumstances—than the angelic 
apparition and the celestial minstrelsy. Nor is it 
surprising, in addition to what is written, that the 
wonderful fact of “God manifested in the flesh” 
should have originated a number of graceful and 
poetic fancies. All Nature has been credited with 
silently yet significantly betraying a conscious- 
ness of the’ greatness of the incident. According 
to an old tradition, the animals in Bethlehem’s 
stable made obeisance to the newly-born babe 
lying in the manger. 

Ideas of this kind were formerly rife in Chris- 
tendom with reference to the anniversary of the 
Nativity; and are not yet extinct among the more 
secluded of the peasantry. In Devon, Cornwall, 
and other remote parts of the country, it was long 
the popular belief, that at midnight, on Christmas 
Eve, the cattle in their stalls went down upon their 
knees in adoration of the infant Saviour. Bees 
were held to sing in their hives at the season ; sheep 
to walk in procession in honour of the glad tidings 
to the shepherds; and bread then baked, it was 
averred, never went mouldy. Howison, in his 
“Sketches of Upper Canada,” relates meeting 
with a Christianly-instructed Indian in the bright 
moonlight, who was cautiously creeping along, 
and beckoned him to silence. “Me watch,” said 
he, “to see the deer kneel: this is Christmas 
night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to 
the Great Spirit, and look up.” Humane aiten- 
tions at the period to the inferior order of the 
creation were grafted upon the charniing fancy, 
such as furnishing an additional supply of fodder 
to each individual animal in the stable and cow- 
house. Burns alludes to this usage in “The Auld 
Farmer’s Address to his Mare,’ but refers it 
to the morning of the New Year, when an extra 
quantity of corn was bestowed. 

* A guid New Year, I wish thee, Maggie!” 


In Dalecarlia, a very primitive part of Sweden, 
where the midwinter climate is extremely rigorous, 
and the small birds often perish from want, it is 
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common for the peasants to expose a sheaf of un- 
thrashed corn on a pole in the vicinity of their 
dwellings, alleging as a reason for this act of 
beneficence, that all creatures should be made 
to rejoice on the anniversary of Christ’s coming 
among mortals. 

In Jutland the cows in the stables, as well as 
the horses, are fed with the best of everything— 
hay, corn, and beans, and the outhouses are made 
specially tidy. But the watch-dog seems to fare 
better than the rest. The housewife goes into the 
courtyard, removes his chain, brings him into the 
dwelling, and cuts off from the long brown loaf 
aslice of bread, which she gives him, saying, 
“Here’s for my husband, and here’s for me.” 
Next she cuts off a slice for each of the children, 
with, “ Here’s for Mette and here’s for Hans.” 
When these are finished the animal has his usual 
supper, and after being patted, is dismissed, with, 
“Now, good dog, you shall run loose to-night, for 
in a season when there is peace and goodwill upon 
earth you will surely harm no one.” 

** Amidst the freezing sleet and snow, 
The timid robin comes, 
In pity drive him not away, 
But scatter out your crumbs. 
*« And leave your door upon the latch 
For whosoever comes ; 
The poorer they, more welcome giva, 
And scatter out your crumbs.” 


The general severity of the weather invites to an 





abounding hospitality, which, though appropriate 
at all seasons, is peculiarly so when the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is in special remembrance. 
Both Christmas, New Year’s Day, and the 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, have been largely shorn 
among us of the superstitions formerly associated 
with them, and of the fantastic follies, to say 
nothing of the brutish orgies and feverish wassail, 
in which our forefathers indulged on such occasions. 
It is well that it is so, especially as in their place 
we have a temperate cheeriness and a more 
universal joy, while retaining their family meetings, 
friendly gatherings, innocent pastimes, and inter- 
change of tokens of esteem. There is reason to 
believe that the notion of a “Merry England” in 
the olden time is a great mistake, for strong 
evidence might be cited to show that the mirth 
was much more limited to royal courts, baronial 
halls, and the houses of well-to-do citizens and 
yeomen, than is commonly supposed, while the poor 
were left to short-commons, without the attempt 
being made to dole out to them a scant supply 


.| of food, clothing, or fuel in the most pinching 


season. But now a thoughtful charity is active 
to abate privation in the midwinter’s dreariness 
and cold, by those to whom abundance has been 
given acting upon the sacred maxim—“ Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
THE WIDOW’S DESPAIR. 


OPE deferred was beginning to make the 


{ heart sick. At one time, Clara Melrose 


mi had fancied that deliverance was at 

"| hand. But that expectation had died 

™ away. She had fancied, too, that she 
could live the scandal down. But she was mistaken. 
Long continuance had worn away her powers of 
endurance. She could not resist the current of 
public opinion any longer. 

Grief had furrowed her brow and wasted her 
cheek. It had bereft her of sleep, it had ground 
down her energies, it had broken her spirit: who 
knows but it might not unhinge her mind? Injustice 
and neglect have driven many a victim mad! 

She had hoped that her blameless life, her forti- 
tude, her patient submission to her lot, would have 
softened the hearts of her enemies. She had thought 

wy, that first one and then another would have been won; 
* that, ere now, some doors would have opened to 
Teceive her, some friendships been re-kindled. But, 
no! the faces of her former friends were still set 


against her like a flint. Their doors were closed as 
with bars of adamant. 

Could she live on, thus lonely and forsaken? could 
she endure to be thus, for ever, set aside? 

She did not think she could. And if not, what 
then ? 

The world was before her. Beyond this narrow 
circle, were there not other homes, other friends, 
other associations to be met with? Let her go, and 
try. Let her leave this unpitying clique at Deep- 
dale. 

But, considered as a practical matter, it was not 
easy to leave Deepdale. The countess would hold 
Clara Melrose with a grip of iron. On no account 
would she let her go until Phil had attained pro- 
ficiency in Greek. The widow knew how useless it 
would be to attempt persuasion. If she left Deepdale 
at all, she must do it by stealth. 

True, a flight, such as she was contemplating, 
would set the seal upon her supposed guilt. Her 
enemies would be confirmed in their favourite dogma, 
that it was Clara Melrose who had taken the old 
vicar’s money. 





But then, how this outcast woman yearned for 
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sympathy! how she yearned for the kindly veice, the 
genial smile, the touch of a cordial hand! Once 
away from Deepdale, she might perhaps find them. 

For some days had the widow’s musings run in 
this groove. Now, her thoughts were beginning to 
ripen into action. Her arrangements would soon be 
made. She would put together her small possessions, 
and, unnoticed by any one, take her departure. 

There was one farewell she meant to take, and 
only one. She resolved to visit, for the last time, 
the grave of her uncle. 

She waited until the shadows of evening would 
conceal her, and then, closely veiled, she turned her 
steps to the peaceful churchyard of Deepdale. The 
last glimmer of light was fading ere she reached the 
spot. 

She stood beside the railing that surrounded the 
grave of her uncle, her tears falling fast, her frame 
convulsed with sobs. Then, kneeling down, she 
kissed the cold, damp earth. 

“ Farewell,” she whispered, scarce able to articulate, 
for the violence of her grief: “they have driven me 
away! farewell!” 

They had driven her away. The thought dwelt in 
her mind all through the long restless night. They 
had driven her away from her home, her old asso- 
ciations, even from the grave of her beloved uncle. 
She rose unrefreshed. How could she sleep, in the 
very crisis of her fate? 

It was a bright autumnal morning. The sun 
streamed in at the cottage window, the bees were 
humming blithely. But no sunshine could cheer the 
heart of Clara Melrose; no sight of bird or flower 
could bring her any gladness ! 

She sat, her head leaning on her hand, and, now 
and then, a tear trickled down her cheek. Every- 
thing was.ready for her departure. She was going, 
she knew not whither, out on the hard, bitter world, 
without a friend or helper. Save only her Father in 
heaven ! 

“Oh!” cried she, “I would have lived it down. I 
have tried hard to bear it. But it has been too 
much! my heart is breaking! Merciful Father, 
have pity on me!” 

And she bowed her head upon her hands, the tears 
streaming through her slender fingers. After a time 
she rose, and glanced round the room with quivering 
lips. Desolate as it was, it seemed as if she were 
about to leave a refuge. Yet the cold looks and 
bitter scorn, the withering, unrelenting neglect, the 
faces set like a flint—faces which had once heen 
friendly and genial. These things had goaded her 
to desperation. She must fly—anywhere, so she might 
escape. Her bonnet and cloak lay beside her, with 
trembling hands she put them on. Over her face she 
tied a thick veil. This was the last thing that re- 
mained for her to do. She was standing thus, her 
poor wounded heart giving great throbs of pain, her 
aching head and swollen eyes proclaiming her 
misery, when, all at once, she heard, in the little 
passage outside the door, a voice—yes! the voice of | 


@ woman, 
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The blood leaped to her face, her neck, and surged 
to her temples. She advanced a few paces hurriedly, 
and then stopped. It was the voice of Mrs. Flushing! 

A sickening recollection came into the widow's 
mind. Before her seemed to swim, as before the 
gaze of one dazzled or bewildered, the house with 
its rustic porch, the humming-bees, and white butter. 
flies—the spot, once so loved, basking in the warm 
glow of the spring sunshine: and then, the bleak, 
deadly chill, the cutting reception, the friendship 
gone and scattered ! 

This, we say, swam before her gaze, and yet, hark! 
it was the voice of Mrs. Flushing ! 

The door opened quickly, and with the touch of 
one in haste. Yes, it was no mistake! There stood 
the woman who had repulsed her, who had said to 
her, plainly as words can speak, “ You cannot expect 
that I shall receive you!” 

Still the banned, heart-stricken creature, dare no} 
stir; still, she dared not offer to touch lip or hand. 
No! not even the hem of the other’s garment ! 

Then, those arms, once almost like a mother’s, 
were opened wide, and the gesture seemed to tell 
her she might come. 

And the voice—a weary time was it since she had 
heard such a voice—it said, “Come! come! it is over, 
the wrong, the estrangement, the cruel suspicion, the 
bitter grief, come!” 

But did she? Ah! no! she dare not for her life, 
It must be a dream, a mocking dream. The room, 
so desolate before, is crowded with faces—the faces 
of her former friends; and girlish kisses are on her 
lips; and loving arms are round her; and tender 
words breathed into her ear; and there is a hum of 
voices; and friendly hands have taken off her cloak 
and bonnet; and some one is bathing her forehead 
—it seems as though she had fainted—and, stupefied 
and half sensible, she looks from one to the other, 
as if asking an explanation, and the words ring out 
with a thrilling echo: 

“We have found it out at last! 
innocent!” 


Clara Melrose is 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE WIDOW’S INNOCENCE ESTABLISHED. 


Suz was innocent! The rumour had spread from 
one end of Deepdale to the other. Phil had flung it 
wildly about. Frank Chauncey had confirmed it 
when he placed the confession in the hands of Simon 
Crosskeys. 

No event had occurred within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant that had caused such & 
sensation. The news of the old vicar’s loss had 
raised considerable excitement. The suspicion that 
attached to his absent niece had produced a 
burst of public indignation. But neither the one 
nor the other were to be compared to this in interest 
—this sudden and complete vindication of the 
widow's innocence! 

What could they do, those who had condemned 
her, hut come crowding round her, to ask forgi7e 
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ness? And they did come! they came with hearts 

stricken and relenting, with affections rekindled, 

with entreaties that she would forget the past. 

They tried to bind up her wounds, and pour in the 

- gil of consolation. Those who had been her bitterest 
persecutors were the most humble, and the most 
repentant ! ; 

She seemed bewildered. It was evident that she 
did not understand the full extent of the deliverance 
wrought out for her. She looked round, and pressed 
her hand to her forehead. It had come too quickly 

‘upon her. She had become nervous and timid. This 
iron solitude had worn down the courage of her nature. 
She had lost the intrepidity which had led her to brave 





the opinion of Deepdale. 

She would still flee if she could. But where is | 
there an opening for her to escape? Her poor trem- 
bling hands would again tie en her bonnet, and she | 
would make a way threugh the strange crowd that | 
hemmed her in. 

But they would not let her go. How could they? | 

the woman whom they had crushed. What refuge 
was there for her, but in their hearts, their homes? 
Were not better days coming—when the wall of 
isolation would be broken down! when they could 
give her the love and sympathy she had so yearned 
for! when her light step should pass to and fro 
among them, as in the days of old, and her sweet 
face reflect back smiles of friendship ? 

As they looked at that face, they guessed what 
Clara Melrose had suffered ! 

They tried to tell her so; but, alas! she still wept. 
She could do nothing, even in this moment of de- 
liverance, but shed tears. 

After a time, she grew calmer, and then they ex- 
plained to her how it was. They related to her the 
story of the real culprit, of the confession he had 
made of his guilt. How he had escaped, b».t that all 
Deepdale had roused itself to bring him to justice. 
They spoke eagerly and impetuously. Mrs. Flushing 
sat beside her, and drew the poor aching head upon 
her shoulder. She who had repulsed her, was of all 
the rest the most tender and the most caressing ! 

The widow wept and sobbed, but she said no word. 
At first, she scarce knew what to say. 

None knew what her misery had been! What 
could atone for her wounded heart, her blasted name, 
her ruined happiness ? 

At length she began fully to comprehend her 
position. Hitherto her mind had been confused, 
her faculties bewildered. Now, a clear full sense of 
deliverance burst upon her! As before a rising sun, 
there rolled away the cloud, and, behold! peace, 
deliverance, security, happiness ! 

Her heart, so long chastened by affliction, rose up 
to Heaven in thankfulness and praise. God had 
delivered her. Her fellow-creatures had shown her 
little mercy, but God’s goodness was abundant. He, 
in his own good time, had made a way for her 
escape. Her innocence had come forth as the noon- 
day ! 

Weeping for very joy, she sat, no longer desolate ; 





ah, no! Thoughts of happiness floated round her, 
of years to come spent amid these awakened friend- 
ships, these re-united links. This home consecrated 
afresh; what joy! what recompense! what conso- 
lation would be hers! Freedom, respect, sympathy, 
all had come back. The darkest hour had been that 
before the dawn. 

It was some time ere the friends of Clara Melrose 
left her. They were unwilling to go. They would 
fain have carried her with them. It was too soon to 
be parted yet. But she wished to be alone. She 
would be calmer, she said, and more herself after an 
interval of quiet. “‘ By-and-by !”—and a smile almost 
of rapture lighted up her face, as she thought of the 
barrier broken down, and the new glad life before 
her—“ by-and-by, they should see her again.” And 
then they embraced and rejoiced over her afresh, and 
with their words of tenderness lingering in her ear, 
the widow found herself alone—alone, pondering 
and trembling over her new joy. 

As she sat thus, still agitated and tearful, her 
quick ear heard again a voice—a voice that caused 
the pulses softly to stir in the widow's heart, and a 
tender bloom to suffuse her cheek. 

It was the voice of one who had never failed her— 
who had wept with her, in her hours of woe—who had 
vindicated her when all others had condemned—who 
had been her friend, her lover ! 

It was the voice of Dionysius Curling! 

He came in hurriedly. He was excited beyond 
measure. He trembled almost as much as she had 
done. He had never much power of language, and 
he did not try to speak. He took her hands in his, 
and gazed at her with a look of passionate fondness. 
Surely, surely she would try to love him now. 
Surely, now he might ask again that question on 
which all his earthly happiness depended. In this 
first flush of deliverance, he might ask her to be his 
wife ! 

She did not move from where she stood, close 
beside him. Her face looked glad. She liked that 
he should come. It was sweet to have this dear 
friend beside her. She was full of gratitude for his 
unshaken fidelity. She would have expressed it if 
she could, but it seemed as though, in her case t6o, 
words came not. But she looked at him witlgthose 
eyes that had so long captivated him, and they were, 
perhaps, more eloquent than the lips could have 
been. 

Then he drew her nearer still. She was so inex- 
pressibly dear to him. He would have shared his 
fortune with her, in all her woe and shame, had she 
permitted it. Not even now, with Deepdale ringing 
out the words, “She is innocent,” was he more con- 
vinced of it than he was then. He would have 
staked his life upon it, from the first. 

But for her sake, he was indeed glad. Now, slander 
had been sttuck dumb, and this hideous scandal 
buried as in the depths of the sea! 

He drew her nearer. He told her this that we 


have said, uttering it in low, tender tones, such as, at 
one time, we should have thought impossible to pro- 
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ceed from his lips. And then he asked her, a world 
of affection breathing forth in the words—he asked 
her—would she be his wife? 

What she said was whispered, but he heard it, and 
the stoic, cynic he was once, broke out into a cry*of 
rapture, and caught her to his heart! 

She had said she loved him! 





CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
REGINALD CHAUNCEY, THE WIDOWER. 
“Tr’s a jolly shame that he wont go shooting!” 
exclaimed Sir Peter, standing in the breakfast-room, 
with his gun in his hand. 

“He is not likely to go. I wonder you are not 
ashamed of asking him!” retorted Miss Barbara. 
“Nobody but you would think of it!” 

“Why not, pray?” 

‘Because his spirits are quite broken by the loss 
of his wife. I never saw such devotedness, never!” 
and Miss Barbara cast her really fine eyes to the 
ceiling. 

Sir Peter gave a short dry laugh. 

“Ah, yes, you may laugh. You never had any 
feeling. Men who can scramble, miles and miles, 
through hedges and ditches, and get bespattered all 
over with mud, for the sake of killing a few wretched 
birds, can’t be expected to sympathise with——” 

“With Reginald Chauncey, eh, aunt?” and Sir 
Peter laughed again. 

“When he has been the best husband that ever 
lived!” continued Miss Barbara, going into a kind of 
rhapsody; “JI never heard of such things as he has 
told me—never !” 

«What about, aunt?” 

“ His wife, of course! Who else does he ever think 
about? The lady for whom he mourns with such 
fidelity. Ah! poor women like us don’t often get 
such——” 

“Husbands, eh, Aunt Barbara?” suggested Sir 
Peter; “it is to be hoped not.” 

“That's just like you, Sir Peter; asa rule, men 
are always jealous of each other, and always speak ill 
of each other.” 

“On my word, I don’t speak ill of anybody; but if 
I'd known my friend Reginald would have moped 
in this way, and been such bad company, I doubt 
whether I should have been in such a hurry to get 
him here.” 

« Peter, you are not capable of appreciating -——” 

“Perhaps not, aunt; but, good-bye, I must be off. 
Be sure you take care of Mr. Chauncey!” and kissing 
his hand, he quitted the room, laughing to himself 
as he went down the passage. 

Miss Barbara, left alone, gave a casual glance into 
the mirror over the chimney-piece. What she saw 
there brought her to the conclusion that, though she 
had left her girlhood far behind, she was still a re- 
markably fine woman. This reflection pleased her; 
she smiled, and recovered something like’ good 
humour. 

She did not sit down to her book again, though it 





was one in which she was interested. She laid it 
aside, and began slowly to pace the apartment, 
After she had continued this exercise some little 
time, she opened the door and listened. Nota sound 
was heard. Sir Peter had evidently taken his de. - 
parture. Satisfied of this, Miss Barbara smiled to ° 
herself, and then stepped along the passage which 
led to the library. Having reached the door of this 
apartment, ‘she paused a moment, smoothed her 
ringlets, and then entered. 

The room was the warmest and the pleasantest in 
the house. It was fitted up with every comfort, and 
here in an easy chair, close by the fire, sat Reginald 
Chauncey. 

. Nothing could be more luxurious than his arrange- 
ments. He had his morning robe of the finest and 
softest material, his footstool, his Times newspaper, 
and his little recherché breakfast on the stand beside 
him. Reginald Chauncey was a privileged person. 

“Oh, Mr. Chauncey!” cried Miss Barbara, with 
affected surprise, “I am afraid I interrupt you.” 

Reginald Chauncey rose with the grace of a , 
courtier. 

«Pray do not imagine it, my dear madam; I aw 
only too delighted to have the pleasure of wishing 
you good morning!” 

“Such manners! such dignity!” thought Miss 
Barbara. 

“But you have not finished your breakfast,” said 
she, bashfully. . 

Reginald smiled mournfully, and, as he did so, he 
thrust a small packet into his pocket. 

“T had forgotten my breakfast, and no wonder,” 
said he, with the same mournful smile; “I have 
been reading over some letters.” 

“Ah!” thought Miss Barbara, “if all the gentle. 
men of my acquaintance were like him!” 

Meanwhile, Reginald Chauncey finished his break- 
fast, and a pretty good one it was, considering the 
state of his mind. 

But if the reader supposes that during the time 
he was occupied with the grouse pie, he was un- 
mindful of his fair visitor, the reader is again mis- 
taken. By no means! Reginald Chauncey contrived, 
with very little effort, to make himself thoroughly 
agreeable to Miss Barbara. Indeed, so agreeable, 
that when the footman in attendance had removed 
the débris of Reginald’s elegant breakfast, and he 
had thrown himself in his chair, to renew his discon- 
solateness, Miss Barbara’s admiration was increased 
seven-fold. Her feelings, therefore, received a shock 
when he announced his intention of going abroad. 

“Going abroad!” she repeated, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Ah, yes, my dear madam! what can a poor 
broken-hearted fellow, like me, do in England?” 
And, with his white hand, on the finger of which a 
mourning-ring was ostentatiously displayed, he drew 
forth the fallacious piece of cambric that had been 
flaunted before the eyes of Sir Peter. 

“I must retire from the world, you know, my dear 
madam.” 
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“What a pity that would be!—for the world, I | 


mean,” added she, with great simplicity. 

Here the piece of cambric interposed between 
Miss Barbara and the touching grief of Reginald 
Chauncey. 

Her heart was completely melted. 

“Oh, Mr. Chauncey,” cried she, “don’t, don’t go 
abroad! We will all try to comfort you. Don’t 
leave, pray don’t leave”—us she was about to say, 
but some little recollection came across her mind, 
and, with a blush, she substituted the word — 
“ England.” 

He held out his hand to her, his face still concealed. 

“Thank you, my dear madam; your sympathy is 
very consoling.” She blushed again as she touched 
the hand with its mourning-ring. 

After that morning, it was an understood™thing 





that Miss Barbara was to take on herself the office 
of consoler to the bereaved and wounded heart of 
Reginald Chauncey. It might be from gratitude, or 
it might be from his having ascertained the fact of 
Miss Barbara’s having a clear income of two thou- 
sand a year; but certain it is that her endeavours 
met with success. 

Reginald Chauncey, with the air of a man who is 
conferring a favour, gently and gracefully allowed 
himself to be consoled. 

As a natural consequence, there followed a series 
of pleasant téte-’-tétes, and periods of time when 
Miss Barbara read to him, and sang to him, and— 
we may as well say it—flirted with him. 

“Entirely out of pity, and to divert his mind!’ 
said Miss Barbara to herself. 

(To be continued.) 








THE STATUE. 


pleasant path amid the fields of Greece. 
Old men and youths were there, and 
matronly women and fair girls, and all 
seemed happy and elate, save one, who 
walked a little apart, and never spoke 
except when addressed, and then answered in sharp, 
short tones. 

“TJ am glad our town has the honour this time,” 
said one venerable man; “and I am more glad that 
it is won by the hand of Chrysos.” 

“ Ay, he is a good lad,” joined a well-to-do matron, 
“and I suppose our townsfolk won’t forget that 
it is a custom to bestow a pension on the victor 
in the Olympic games; otherwise the trumpery 
wreath won’t do much good to him or his mother, 
either.” 

“Trumpery wreath!” exclaimed a young girl at 
her side. ‘Mother, do not forget the glory that goes 
with it!” 

“Well, glory feeds no one, clothes no one, warms 
no one,” said the practical dame. “ Isn’t that true, 
Aratus?” and she turned to the moody traveller. 

“Quite true; it is of no use in practical life, but 
yet I think it quite sufficient reward even for the vic- 
torious Chrysos,” he replied. 

“Did you think so before you were defeated, 
Aratus?” asked a stern-featured man, in the austere 





* garb of a philosopher. 


“Tf he did not, he has learned so since, because he 
sees how brightly glory shines in ladies’ eyes,” re- 
marked a dark handsome youth, with an arch glance 
at the blushing maiden who had spoken. “Never 
mind what they say, Cousin Penelope; I had such 
confidence in his prowess, that I have been at work 
night and day upon a statue of him, that it might be 
ready to set up in the town square on the very day of 
his triumph.” 

“Do you mean it? Is it true?” she whispered, 

Wing nearer him and smiling radiantly; “and yet 


GROUP of travellers journeyed along a | 
| sure to be the very last on the lists !” 





all the time you were teasing me by saying he was 


“Well, well, Penelope, I suppose you'll forgive me 
now——” 

“Let us see the statue directly,” said the philo- 
sopher, as they drew near the cheerful town. “Let 
us go to your studio, sculptor, and then we will place 
your work upon a car, and draw it to the square.” 

“Right! right! a good idea,” exclaimed the rest, 
trooping off down the grassy path which led to the 
sculptor’s door. 

“Come, Aratus,” said the matron, “this is the 
way; don’t, you hear we’re going to the:studio to see 
the statue ?” . 

“Yes, I hear,” he answered; “ but I shall return 
straight home, for I am very tired. I shall see it 
soon enough and often enough, for I suppose it will 
be let stand in peace till the next generation want to 
make an idol of some one else.” 

« Ah, go along,” muttered the matron, as he swung 
recklessly down the road; “you’ve a black heart, 
young man, and I'd sooner have your room than 
your company.” 

“Fools, fools, fools!” murmured Aratus, as he 
went along. ‘“ What is this Chrysos—the very 
lowest of the people—a citizen of the fourth estate. 
It was a mistake in our lawgivers to admit such to 
the competition of the games; the brawny strength 
needed for their coarse work gives them an unfair 
advantage. And now, I believe even your dainty 
sculptor thinks this Chrysos quite a fit partner for 
Penelope. Well, my nine talents* will win me a 
far fairer bride!” 

However, he did not go home, but loitered about on 
an eminence above the square. Presently the little tri- 
umphal procession brought out the statue, and then 
the sculptor himself appeared, leading an aged woman, 
whom he recognised as Chrysos’ mother. Aratus could 
hear the shouts of the townsfolk as they gathered 

* A “talent” was equivalent to nearly £200, 
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round the image, and then a louder huzza rose as | moon was bright.and frosty; “not time yet, for he 
Chrysos himself appeared with the crown upon his | keeps the good graces of the people ; but soon—hist! 
brow. Presently they all adjourned to the temple; |} what was that? I can see there is no one near, and 
but even the soft hymns of praise, which soon| yet there was a sound. Perhaps some one in the 


reached Aratus’ ear, failed to touch his heart or | 


waken happier feelings. 

Then the holiday hours went by, and when the 
weary citizens were all asleep, a stealthy shadow 
crossed the moonlit square, and a hammer fell 
sharply upen the statue’s feet. 

“I will do it little by little,’ muttered Aratus, 
pausing ere he took a second blow. “It must not 
fall yet; I will come night after night, and when 
some time has gone by, and his fame is not so fresh, it 
shall fall!. And thea the townspeople will be busy 
with something eise, and they will say, ‘We will put 
it up by-and-by.’. And we all know by-and-by is 
a time which never comes!” And then he crept 
home, and went to bed. 





nearest house opened a window! I will stand close 
to the statue on the side facing the hill; and now 
I'll strike!” 

He struck ; and his blow was followed by a sharp 
sound; he started back; looked up; the statue 
seemed leaning forward over him. There wag q 
terrific cry, and then sILENcE ! 

A sweet and sunny morning brightened over the 
city. Chrysos stood before’ Penelope’s door, and 
thought it was a happy omen (for those were super- 
stitious days) for their nuptial day; and then off 
they went, he and she, and her mother and cousin, 
through the town square to the temple. 

** Look, look!” exclaimed Penelope, as they entered 


| the square, “ your statue is fallen, and alas! I fear 


Night after night his shadow crossed the square. seme one is crushed beneath its weight.” 


Winter came on, and the falling leaves startled him } 
like pursuing steps; but though he hastened and | 
shrank, and listened and trembled, he never turned | 


from his evil task. 


“Not quite time yet,” he murmured, one clear | 
night, when the last of the leaves was gone, and the | hand is a hammer !” 


“An unlucky omen for the marriage day,” said 
the mother, aside. 

“ Not so,” said the scultor, stooping over the pros- 
trate image. “Even the effigy of Chrysos is vic- 
torious; for this dead man is Aratus, and in his 
L. F, 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Book of Common Prayer, in its History and Inter- 
pretation, with special reference to existing Com- 
mentaries. By Rev. RB. P. Buaxensy, LL.D. 
Pp.611. Second Edition. London: James Miller, 
Berners Street. 

Unpver the above title, Dr. Blakeney, whose ser- 

vices to the Protestant faith have been long dis- 

tinguished by their discretion, learning, and season- 
ableness, has added another noble defence of the 
standards of Divine truth. By a careful and 
truthful review of the proofs of the original and 
inalienable independence of the British Church—by 

a clear statement of the necessity of the Reforma- 

tion—tracing its aspects through the reign of Henry 

VIII.— examining King Edward’s Prayer-book — 

describing the episode of Protestant suspension in 

the reign of Mary—resuming the Prayer-boek in 

Elizabeth’s day, and indicating the footprints of 

foreign contemporary Reformers—their doctrine and 

that of orr own leaders — pursuing the subject 
through the reigns of James I., Charles I, and 

Charles [I., and explaining the successive revisions 

of the Liturgy, Dr. Blakeney has furnished English 

€hiirchmen with an exhaustive vade mecum on the 
points presently at issue. The volume next pro- 
ceeds to treat at large of the calendar, rubrics, and 
ornaments of churches and ministers, with numereus 
valuable addenda full of information, to which, to- 
gether with his historical and hermeneutical disqui- 
sitions on the various offices of the Prayer-book, we 
refer our readers to the publication. Its compilation 
reflects high honour on the industry which gollected, 





| the judgment which arranged, the impartiality which 


discusses, and the earnest tone of evangelical love for 

men’s souls and zeal for the ‘truth, for the truth’s 

sake, which pervades the entire work. 

The Home Life in the Light of its Divine Idea. By 
Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, B.A. Pp. 313, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Mr. Brown’s aim, as he states, is to study the 
closest relations and the miost sacred duties of life in 
the light of Him whose incarnation reveals the prin- 
ciple of their “closeness and sacredness.” We cordially » 
endorse the writer’s sentiment, that the “ renewal of 
homes must precede all other renewals.” This, of 
course, is equally true of the homes of rich and poor 
alike. How hopeless, then, the toil of the evangelist, 
so long 4s the domestic appointments of the humbler 
classes continue the sordid, wretched, heartless scenes 
they now are. If among so many excellent sugges- 
tions it were not invidious to particularise, we think 
Chap. VIIL., on “Getting out into Life,” and Chap. 
X., “The Golden Autumn,” most se@gonable to the 
current tone and habit of the age. The sound and 
faithful admonitions grou in the former round 
the sentiment, “It is easier to get a daughter off 
your hands than off your heart,” may well be 
weighed by inconsiderate match-making parents. 
And very valuable are the suggestions in the latter, 
to both the yeung and old of this stirring genera- 
tion, to cultivate a spirit of co-operation instead of 
antagonism, and give and talke freely in love and 
honour from one another. 





